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ADELIZA’S SURPRISE. 


THE SOWER’S REWARD. 


CHAPTER VII.—LA CIRQUE. 


“ He laid himself out, I suppose,” said Mr. Hobson. 
“The pagans would hardly do him that favour. 
Hum! thirty leagues was a good way to hear a horn.” 

‘But Charlemagne’s hearing was quickened by 
anxiety,” said Charley, ‘‘and I dare say the wind 
set that way. He had had bad dreams the night 
before, and thought he saw heaps of his soldiers 
lying dead and wounded on the ground.” 
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‘‘Tf dreams counted for much in his time, I should 
say he had better have taken warning by his.” 

“Well, so we say afterwards,” said Charley, as 
seriously as if Roncesvalles’ fight were a thing of 
yesterday. ‘‘ But that false Ganelon, you see, was 
at hand, and laughed at the idea of the horn being 
heard so far. And yet,” said Charley, stopping 
short, **how came Ganelon to be with him, I 
wonder? Ganelon had gone back to the Sultan of 
Saragossa; for, when Charlemagne and his main 
army had marched off, Oliver, who remained with 
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the rear-guard, went to a rising ground to look 


about him, and called out to Roland that he saw 
great clouds of dust arising on the side of Spain,— 


‘ And hauberks bright and dazzling helms, 
Flash here and there between, 
And yonder in the van, as guide, 
Foul Ganelon is seen.’ 


—therefore, how could he be with Charlemagne ? 
There’s some discrepancy there.” 

‘‘-Yes, and I think there are a good many others,”’ 
said Mr. Hobson, laughing. 

‘Perhaps you think Roland never lived at all!” 
said Charley, warmly. ‘‘ You may say what you 
will. For my part, I think he’ll live for ever—as 
long as ballads are made and people love them. I 
love him, with all his faults. I don’t deny he was 
passionate, and thoughtless, and reckless, and 
scatterbrained; but, oh! Mr. Hobson, he had splendid 
courage and a generous heart, you must allow him 
that.” 

‘‘T don’t know enough about him.” 

‘‘ His cousin Oliver, who saw the pagans coming, 
three timesasked Roland to blow the recall to 
Charlemagne, but he wouldn’t.” 

‘“You don’t call that a proof of a good heart?” 

“No, but of pluck. e thought it would be a 
craven deed. He was left there to defend the rear, 
and should he not defend it? I think it was his 
duty.” 

‘“Well, I think so too, unless there were over- 
powering odds.” 

‘‘So there were at Thermopyle. Oliver called to 
him,— 

‘I see a hundred thousand men, 
If I see two or three!’ 


and Roland called back to him,— 


‘I say, the hundred thousand men 
Shall not go back again |’ 


and then he bade his soldiers acquit themselves like 
men, that they might never i the subjects of 
shameful ballads; atid they confessed their sins, 
like dying men, and then stood up to fight, disputing 
the ground inch by inch. 


‘ Oliver broke his lance short off, 
And struck with the butt-end, 
When flying to his aid there came 
Behind, his faithful friend. 


‘* Brother, where is yottr sword Hautelere ? 
It hangs your belt beneath.” 

**T am too busy,” he replied, 
**To draw it from its sheath.”’” 


“Ha, ha! ‘too busy,’ a good idea,” said Mr. 
Hobson. 

‘‘ However, Roland drew it forth for him,” pur- 
sued Charley, rapidly, ‘‘and the pagan was soon 
settled. But, oh! what happened next was very sad 
—the battle turned against them ; there were such 
overpowering odds, you know, Mr. Hobson, and 
Roland began to regret he had not blown his horn.” 

‘‘ Served him right.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! That was just what Oliver 
said, and it wounded Roland to the quick. ‘If ever 
we get back to France,’ said Oliver, in his anger, 
‘I vow my sister shall never marry you.’ Roland 
just gave him a look, and said, ‘Can you be angry 
now?’ At such a time as this, you know, when 
I’m hard up, and only for too much bravery?” 
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. a“ It must have been an expressive look to say al] 
that.”’ 

‘¢ And then he took his horn and gave the famons 
blast that Charlemagne heard thirty leagues of. 
I don’t know that any one else heard it. And the 
blood burst from Roland’s lips and from the swollen 
veins of his temples, and he sank to the ground, and 
dying Oliver crawled to him and gave him the kiss 
of peace. Oh, Mr. Hobson, don’t you like Roland?” 

**T like you, my boy.” 

*‘ And now, here we are!” cried Charley, joyously, 
“and have I said too much of the Cirque ?” . 

No, they thought he had not said too much of it; 
and when they had enjoyed its beauty and splendour 
at their leisure, and the sun had shed its declinine 
rays on the shimmering, silvery waterfalls, they 
returned from the grandeur and glory of nature to 
the prettinesses and littlenesses of the town just as 
— were turning out, gaily and fantastically 

ressed for the evening promenade, to saunter up 
and down, pay twopence a piece for chairs, listen to 
indifferent music, or drown it in a sea of small talk, 
buy fairings, invest in small lotteries, and echo 
«¢ Oharming | charming! Delightful! delightful!” 

There were young girls who always flew into ono 
another’s arms, and delightedly kissed when they 
met, and then walked off, linked together, to commu- 
nicate mysterious confidences ; there were cheerful 
mammas always at knitting, netting, or crochet; 
there were Parisian dandies, the pink of the fashion ; 
there were middle-aged men who seemed sick of 
existence, and with no relish for the beauties of 
nature. 

One of these, having hired a chair and bought a 
paper, began to read disjointed My Kee to his 
neighbour, just within earshot of Mr. Hobson. 

“Ha! what is this? Heoutes un peu. ‘ Affair of 
honour at Eaux Bonnes.’”” And before he reached 
the climax of ‘‘Hobson’s Choice,’’ Mr. Hobson, red 
as fire, made a sign to Adeliza to change their places, 
and dragged her away, saying, ‘‘ This is abominable. 
I could not have conceived such impertinence.”’ 

“« What is it, papa?” 

‘Qh, nothing particular. Only, as Mr. Fairford 
is summoned home, and Mrs. Fairford is going to 
meet her eldest son at Luchon, I think we may as 
well go there too.” 

Though this was not a very logical speech, 
Adeliza was quite ready to go to Luchon. Soon 
after their arrival there, Mrs. Fairford came up to 
them with motherly pleasure, to introduce her son 
John. With him was his college friend Stephens, 
both of them being member's of the Alpine Club, just 
returned from an exploring enterprise. How dif- 
ferent they were from the Parisian exquisites! 
unadorned, unaffected—we will not say unstudied, 
because they had studied how many luxuries they 
could dispense with, how little weight they need 
carry, how they could keep themselves in perfect 
training. To hear them talk was almost like breath- 
ing laughing gas; their discourse was objective, 
not subjective ; they studied nature keenly, described 
its varieties accurately, not exaggerating, but with 
telling touches and plenty of fun, fully appreciated by 
Charley. Theirs was the quick eye, the steady head, 
the firm grasp, the lithe frame, the light, elastic 
tread. Their equipment was for use, got show, 
becoming from its neatness and exceeding fitness. 
All who looked in their blithe faces knew them for 
Englishmen. 
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There was a very cordial feeling between the two 
families; and plans were discussed for some excur- 
sion together on the morrow, during the continuance 
of the fine weather—too fine, Mr. Stephens thought, 
to last. 

‘¢‘ What shall be our object, mother dear?” 

‘We were thinking of the Val de Lys.” 

‘Won't that be rather tame? But anything you 
like.” 

“T cannot make ‘ascensions’ like you boys.’ 

A little sallow girl, dressed in absolute rags of 
various hues of brown, grey, saffron, such as Murillo 
would have made capital of, stood lost in thought, 
intently eyeing the happy English, and seeming to 
wonder where they got their animal spirits. She 
had hawked her little store of gaily-dyed Spanish 
wools from one promenader to another, without 
finding purchasers, and now turned away with a 
bitter feeling in her heart that the lot of some should 
be all pleasure and superfluity, of others all pain, 
sorrow, and privation. 

‘‘ What a sad face that child had,” said Adeliza. 
“T wish I had bought something of her. I must 
look about for her another time.” 

“Just what we all do,” said Stephens, smiling. 
“We let opportunities pass, and then resolve we 
will look out for them next time; and often the next 
time never comes.” 

‘« How little is seen of the poor in these places; of 
those who are incessantly catering for us! They 
keep completely out of sight. They must have 
their unseen troubles and trials the same as others.” 

‘‘T believe you !”’ said John Fairford, emphatically. 
“We must seem a sad set of triflers to them; they 
don’t know how hard we work at home. One shoal 
of us succeeds another, and they think we’re all alike, 
and always going on in the same way, whereas we 
are only having a short holiday, to refit us for our 
next spell of work.” 

“Still, the sight of so much pleasure-seeking, 
with no visible counterpoise of duty, must be 
demoralising to those who chiefly know hardship 
and privation,”’ said Stephens. ‘‘ Hark to that 
guitar! it sounds quite romantic.” 

‘* How shall we go to-morrow, mother dear ?”’ 

“That is easily arranged. Mr. and Miss Hobson 
shall find places in my hired carriage, and you and 
Mr. Stephens and Charley can mount yourselves to 
your liking.” 

Adeliza was following with her eye the meagre 
little girl, but the next instant she was out of sight. 
The child turned wearily into one of the back streets 
that were neither sweet nor clean, but ruinous, un- 
savoury, and squalid. She raised the latch of a 
crazy door, first displacing an unwilling pig that lay 
against it. 

‘‘Marcella, is that you? How long the time has 
seemed! Not asoul has been near me. Have you 
taken any money ?” 

‘* Only five sous.” 

‘‘ Five sous! and how are we tolive? Is there no 
one to care for us?” and she began to cry weakly. 
‘*‘ Some in such plenty, and we in such want.” 

Marcella set down her basket and took her hand, 
but seemed too spiritless to have a word to say. 

‘“‘ Go, lay out those few sous in food.” 

‘What shall I buy, mother ?” 

‘My throat refuses to swallow dry bread. Oh, 
God, will you not help me?” she sobbed, without 
any tears. ‘‘ Some one taps—see who it is.” 
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Marcella opened the door a little way, and said, 
‘“ What do you want?” 

“T bring you the Testament of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

She looked in blank surprise, and said, ‘“‘I don’t 
know what you mean. . We have no money to buy 
anything.” 

‘‘Would you oblige me with a draught of cold 
water? The day has been so hot, and I am very 
thirsty.” 

“Yes, sir; we can give you that.” 
checked her sobs. 

‘“‘Ah, how delicious! I thank you—thank you 
very much. I have travelled far and am footsore.” 

‘* Will you rest a little? “I am going out.” 

The girl dusted a rickety chair and offered it 
him. 

‘‘ Yes; sit, sir, sit and rest,” said the woman on 
the squalid bed. ‘‘I wish I had something better 
to offer you than cold water, but I have nothing 
else myself.”’ 

‘Tf thou knewest.who it was that asked thee,” 
said he, ‘‘thou wouldst have asked him, and he 
would have given thee living water.” 

‘“‘ How so?” said the woman, surprised. 

‘* Because I bear the word of eternal life, which 
our Saviour called living water.” 

‘‘Good, perhaps, for the happy, that have no 
pinching want.” 

‘‘Good, also, for those who have nothing, yet, 
through God, possess all things. Hear what He says 
to them—to you, ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price.’ ” 

‘Such words seem mockery to me, ‘Come ye to 
the waters?’ Truly, there are plenty that come 
to the waters, but not that have no money. They 
roll in money, but they spend it on themselves. 
They throw sous to beggars, but they have no 
hearts.” 

‘These words are not in mockery, I assure you.” 

‘‘T wish, then, they were spoken to me.” 

‘‘They are, they are. To you and to all.” 

‘‘ Sir, your words fall coldly on the ear of a sick 
woman forsaken by her husband, deprived of sight, 
and unable to keep herself and her child from 
starving.” 

“Truly, your case is hard. May the Lord soften 
it to you! I feel persuaded He will.” 

‘¢ Ah, no,’’ and tears flowed this time. 

‘‘T am in want of a night’s lodging. Can I have 
one here ?”’ 

Checking her sobs, she said, with a ray of hope, 
‘‘ The only bed we can offer you is so poor.” 

‘‘Never mind. Can the young girl dress me a 
supper ?” 

‘‘Tf she has but the money for it, sir!” 

And Marcella, coming in, was surprised and 
rejoiced at being commissioned to procure a plentiful 
supper, paid for in advance. 


The woman 


CHAPTER VIII.—MEURICE. 


‘Be sure you buy enough for at least two hungry 
men; no matter what, so that it be very good.” 
His cheerful, kindly voice was so pleasant to 
Marcella. She had known little kindness of late. 
‘* Your young daughter looks somewhat delicate,” 
said he, when she had gone out. 
ZZ2 
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‘“ How should she do otherwise?” said the mother. 
‘‘T cannot see, but I can feel how thin she is, and it 
embitters my life. Had she been a boy, she might 
have earned money for me as a guide, a field 
labourer.” 

‘« And have spent it, perhaps, at the cabaret. Ah, 
God knows what is best for us, and he has given 
you some one to cleave to you like Ruth, and to 
love you.” 

‘‘ How do I know she loves me?” 

‘“‘ Her looks showit. Ah, afflicted mother, you can- 
not see them! it 7s hard.” 

“Yes, you say true, and if you knew all, you 
would pity me yet more.” And she poured forth 
such a tale of woe,that the good colporteur was filled 
with compassion, But her too full heart was lightened 
by it. ‘I fear,”’ she added, in conclusion, ‘I have 
not shown my love to her as I might—I have been 
too unhappy.” 

Marcella reappeared laden with provisions for a 
hearty, homely supper; and Meurice, we may be 
sure, would not eat it alone. While it was pre- 
paring, he spoke good and encouraging words, told 
of his wanderings, his dangers, his love of his work ; 
and he read of Elijah and the ravens, and of the 
widow of Zarephath, and before they parted for the 
night he prayed. 

‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 


At ten the next morning, an open carriage with 
four post horses, gay with tassels, bells, and fringes, 
dashed up to the hotel door, under the conduct of a 
splendidly got-up driver in white trousers, crimson 
sash, and black velvet jacket. Mrs. Fairford, Mr. 
Hobson, and Adeliza were soon seated, and the 
young men and Charley were soon in their saddles, 
to the edification of a little crowd assembled to 
witness the start. The driver flourished his long 
whip in a surprising manner, the horses started off, 
jingling their bells, and the cavalcade triumphantly 
left the town in a cloud of dust. The sky was 
cloudless, the heat intense; and directly the ground 
made a gentle ascent, the horses began to creep. 

‘“‘Come, this won’t do,” said Jack Fairford, 
authoritatively to the driver; ‘‘ you must touch your 
horses up a bit with your whip.” 

The driver looked stolidly at him, and waved the 
long lash within an inch of his horses’ ears; but 
they were too practised to mind it. 

‘“Come, this won’t do, you know,” expostulated 
Jack; and Charley boldly shouted ‘“ Gee!” but 
Pyrenean horses don’t understand English. 

‘‘T suppose we are to walk up all the hills,” said 
Adeliza. 

‘The horses may walk, but I beg to be excused,” 
said Mrs. Fairford. 

‘Why should the horses walk ?” 

‘‘ Because ’tis theirnature,’”’ said Charley. ‘‘They’ve 
no go in them, these creatures. All their go was 
taken out at the beginning of the season—of their 
first season.” 

They found at length that remonstrance was in 
vain. If the ground were flat, or down hill, the 
horses would go tolerably well; if it were in the 
least uphill, they would creep or stop altogether. 
The driver’s lashes would not kill a fly, and he soon 
announced that it was ‘‘de régle” for ladies and 
gentlemen to alight and walk up the hills. 

Mrs. Fairford declined leaving the carriage, but 
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Mr. Hobson declared it would tire him less to walk 
than to creep. Acting on this declaration, he and 
Adeliza alighted at the foot of the next hill. 

The driver signed with his whip towards some 
uneven ground, and said, ‘‘ You may cut across if 
you will.” 

“Let us do so, papa,” said Adeliza, ‘“‘the ground 
looks pretty.” 

The young men tried to accompany them, but did 
not find very good footing for their horses. They 
said, ‘We'll gallop round.” Charley, however, 
managed to do on his pony what they had given up. 

He, keeping close to Adeliza, was running on in 
his usual fashion about Roland, Oliver, and the rest, 
when she said, ‘‘How dark it grows! Like an 
eclipse !”” 

Very few clouds were overhead, but an eddy of 
wind suddenly hurled dust and fallen leaves into the 
air. At the same time men and women in the 
distance were seen forsaking their field labour and 
hurrying home; birds swiftly flew to their nests, 
cattle rushed to the nearest trees, and a troop of 
pigs galloped wildly past. 

“A storm is coming on!” cried Charley, “a 
terrible tempest! Take my pony, Miss Hobson, 
and ride as fast as you can to that building among 
the trees.”’ 

‘No, no, I would much rather stay with papa,” 
said Adeliza. 

‘* My dear, do not refuse the good offer.” 

‘*T would rather, papa— ” 

‘This is no time for what you'd rather,” said 
Charley, leaping down and lifting her with all his 
boyish strength. ‘In another five minutes we shall 
be unable to see each other’s faces. What a flash! 
Off with you, Miss Hobson! We will follow you as 
fast as our legs will carry us.” 

The lightning flash startled the pony and made it 
spring forward with a bound, so that it was happy 
for Adeliza she was able to keep her seat. She 
trusted they were following close behind her, but in 
another minute or two could neither hear nor see, 
except the deafening crash of the thunder, the 
downpour of torrents of rain, and the quick vivid 
flash of lightning, revealing for a moment the 
wildly tossing arms of the tall pines, like giants in 
mortal agony. In the greatest alarm and excite- 
ment, Adeliza clung to the saddle and mane of the 
pony, which seemed instinctively to know its way to 
the nearest human habitation; and in a shorter time 
than it seemed, it bore her to the door of a very 
inferior wayside inn and stopped short close under 
the streaming porch. 

No host came forth to welcome her; her father 
and Charley were out of sight. She slipped down 
from her insecure seat, dripping from head to foot; 
and entered with unsteady steps the poor inn kitchen, 
where a lighted candle stood on a table with wine- 
cups, pipes, a dirty pack of cards, and a dice-box. 
Two men were sitting at the table, driven in, 
possibly, by the weather : they were Alphonse Villanos 
and Captain Manuel. 

Recognising her on the instant, Manuel took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and taking her hand, 
was beginning to pour forth his condolences and 
congratulations as if they were the most intimate 
friends, when she, surprised and displeased, forcibly 
withdrew her hand from his grasp. It is impos- 
sible to guess what rhodomontade he would have 
given utterance to, had not Charley Fairford, entering 
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behind Adeliza, exclaimed in astonishment at the 
rencontre, and given a long, loud whistle. 

‘‘You British boy!” said Manuel, in rage and 
contempt, with a tone and look that he meant to be 
withering, but to which Charley only replied by a loud 
laugh. 

At the same instant, Mr. Hobson, entering close 
behind Charley, and remembering what he had read 
in the newspaper, cried in great indignation, ‘‘ What's 
the meaning of this, sir? You and I have an affair 
to settle. What impertinence induces you to address 
my daughter?” 

‘To ask a thousand pardons,” said Manuel, com- 
pletely recovering himself, ‘‘for having unwittingly 
annoyed her, as I grieve to know I have, by having 
her name coupled with mine in the public prints, a 
circumstance which I assure her was entirely involun- 
tary.” 

“Tf it was involuntary, I don’t see the need of 
begging pardon. This sort of behaviour is quite 
unworthy of a man and a gentleman,” said Mr. 
Hobson, very angrily. ‘In one word, Captain 
Manuel, you and we are not by any means acquainted, 
and I have not the slightest wish that the acquaint- 
ance should be improved.” 

‘Sir, I understand you,” said Captain Manuel, 
knocking his hat on the crown so as to bring it well 
down over his eyes, and then looking very ferocious 
from under it. 

“T don’t think you can help understanding me, 
sir,”’ said Mr. Hobson, hotly. ‘I give you to under- 
stand, sir, that there is a misunderstanding between 
us, and I wish it to last.’’ 

A withering look from the captain. 

All this while, Villanos stood with his arms folded 
across his chest, his tall, thin figure drawn up to its 
full height, and a sardonic smile on his face, very 
much like some of the representations of Mephisto- 
pheles in Retzsch’s illustrations of ‘‘ Faust.” 

As soon as the weather began to abate the two 
walked off. 

‘* Here’s the carriage at last,” said Charley, as it 
clattered up to the door. ‘‘The storm is abating just 
in time, leaving desolation and destruction behind 
it.” 

Very gladly and thankfully did Adeliza resume 
her place beside Mrs. Fairford. The little scene had 
been sufficiently exciting to agitate her very much, and 
while the horses, which now had no lack of whipping, 
sprang onwards with a will, rapid details were given 
Mrs. Fairford of what had passed at the inn, and 
Mr. Hobson did not cool till he had vehemently ex- 
pressed his indignation at the conduct of men whom 
he called a couple of adventurers, though Villanos 
had certainly committed no overt offence, however 
small. Charley, cantering close beside them, with 
his head at the window, took as much part as he 
could in the dialogue, and then rode on to recapitu- 
late it to his brother. 

How a little matter stirs us, especially in the ex- 
citement of a thunderstorm! ‘The air had cleared 
as quickly as it clouded, and the sun was now again 
shining in a sky of intense blue; but what devasta- 
tion was beheld on every side. The low grounds 
were flooded with eddying water, bearing with it huge 
branches of trees, haycocks, timber, everything that 
would float. Cottages were now on little islets that 
lately were surrounded by smiling meadows; a cow 
stood lowing on a precarious promontory ; trees were 
in some instances as bare as in winter; others were 
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torn up or fatally maimed. Over all rose a steaming 
mist. 

In another ten minutes this mist cleared away, and 
let the sunshine sparkle on innumerable water- 
drops. 

The carriage suddenly stopped. 

‘‘ What now?” said Mr. Hobson, appealing to the 
driver. 

‘‘The cascade, monsieur ! ”’ 

“Cascade? There are cascades everywhere. 
don’t want to see this.” 

‘* Everybody does, monsieur.” 
‘‘'We are not everybody.” 
ford, ‘‘Do you want to see it?” 

‘Well, no, but I dare say the boys will, and I 
don’t mind waiting.”’ 

‘« Everybody does,” repeated the driver; “it’s de 
réegle.” 

‘‘T can distinctly hear the noise of the waterfall, 
papa,” said Adeliza, wishfully. 

‘Oh, well, what must be, must; but you will find 
it abominably sloppy.” 

So he alighted and handed her out, and Mrs. Fair- 
ford remained in the carriage. The young men had 
already dismounted, and were waiting to follow. 

Some pedestrians were parleying with the old man 


We 


Then, to Mrs. Fair- 


' who showed the cascade, and apparently beating 


him down. When they heard voices behind them, 
they hastily looked round, and then took the lead 
without waiting to settle with the old man, who 
looked cross. That glance over the shoulder revealed 
to Charley the face of Captain Manuel. He could 
not help his being there, so followed on his footsteps, 
the captain switching his little cane at random, and 
humming a tune. Reaching the brink of the ascent, 
he suddenly kicked up his heels and disappeared. 
Charley, dismayed, ran forward, and peered over the 
ledge. The ground was extremely slippery, and 
Captain Manuel’s treacherous boots had carried him 
off his balance and half-way down the declivity 
towards the foaming cascade, where he lay in piteous 
plight. Had Charley followed his first impulse, 
inextinguishable laughter would have shaken the 
skies. Instead of which, his good-nature led him to 
scramble a little way down the descent, firmly grasp- 
ing an alpenstock at one end, and to present the other 
to the captain ; saying, with covert fun, ‘‘ Accept the 
feeble aid of a British boy.” 

Captain Manuel unhesitatingly did so, nearly pulling 
Charley down to him in the manceuvre. Once find- 
ing himself on terra firma, he gave Charley a haughty 
nod in payment of his assistance, pushed his way 
rudely through the others, slightly tearing Adeliza’s 
dress as he did so, and walked rapidly away, leaving 
Charley to ejaculate, ‘‘ Manners make the man— 
ahem !—the want of them the fellow.” 





THE STORY OF AN AXE. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYATT GILL, OF MANGATIA, 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 
WE are accustomed to hold a large adult Bible-class 
for a single hour on three days a week. We begin 
at 5 or 6 a.m.—according to the season of the year 
—so as not to interfere with the secular duties of the 
day. About 250 attend at this village, a few of them 
tottering with age, and supported with walking-sticks, 
made out of spears once used in bloody warfare. It 
is permitted at the close of our meetings to make an- 
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nouncements—for example, to call out anything that 
may have been picked up, such as a pencil, or knife, 
or hymn-book, or to certify that a pig has trespassed 
on somebody’s plantation, and has been tied up in 
order that the owner may fetch his lost property. A 
murning or two ago, at the close of the exposition, 
an aged man brought in his hand a bit of old iron. 
I was surprised that he should wish to have such 
rubbish announced, and desired him to take it away. 
The old man then said, ‘‘ You have been inquiring 
about Tute’s (Cook’s) visit here. This axe came from 
Tute; it is the first foreign axe ever seen here. I 
give it to you as a countryman of his.” Feeling in- 
terested, I made careful inquiries, and learnt that 
whilst Captain Cook was in his boat, on March 29th, 
1777, looking about for a landing-place, several 
natives swam off to him. To the most influential 
man amongst them, named Kirikovi (commonly 
known by his nickname, Tiaei, or ‘“‘ Beardy’’), the 
near relative of Mourua, and the then ‘lord. of 
Mangaia,” this axe was given. Itisof avery peculiar 
shape, and of course is much worn with constant use. 
It is, in fact, merely a bit of iron: doubtless it was 
beaten out on the ship’s anvil to please the natives. 


It has one excellence—it is easily fastened on a | 


wooden handle with cinet. 





I was not previously aware 
that anything was left on 
this island by Captain Cook 
}| on the occasion of its dis- 
‘| covery in 1777 but what was 
given to Mourua, who alone 

‘| of his countrymen had cou- 
»| rage to venture on board the 
§ “big canoe,” as mentioned 
in a previous paper.* Yet, 
in the ‘‘ voyages,” after re- 
ferring to the “beads and 
nails ” given to Mourua, Cap- 
tain Cook speaks of taking with him in the boat “‘ such 
articles to give the natives as might serve to gain 
their goodwill.” Tradition says that strips of cloth 
were freely distributed by him among his visitors, 
who seem to have been very unceremonious, accord- 
ing to the great navigator’s account. These bits of 
cloth, instead of being applied to their legitimate 
purpose, were wrapped round the head as ornaments 
and as marks of distinction from the vulgar crowd. 

The strips of cloth would quickly perish; but this 
bit of iron, unquestionably the first ever seen on 
this island, must have been a wonderful object in the 
eyes of the men of that generation. The native adze 
was, with extreme difficulty, chipped with pieces of 
flint out of bits of basalt. Some of these adzes are 
beautifully finished off, and constituted the gold and 
silver of former days. A present of two or three 
were usually sufficient to ensure protection to one of 
the vanquished. 

Kirikovi at once understood the value and use of 
the present he received from Captain Cook. A suit- 
able handle was prepared for it, and the axe secured 
by strong cinet of the finest quality. When not in 











Length, 4}in. ; width, 2in. Ori- 
ginally about 7in. long. 





* See “Leisure Hour,” for March, 1867; and for other memorials of 
Captain Cook, the part for January, 1870. 
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use, it was kept wrapped round and round with many 
folds of ‘‘tapa.”’ The old man who gave it to me 
had had possession of it for nearly fifty years. It 
was almost forgotten, as it had become useless on 
account of the numerous American and Sheffield 
steel axes on the island at the present time. 

The axe was in constant requisition amongst the 
chief people of the island for preparing smooth 
blocks of wood, on which their wives and daughters 
beat out the bark of the paper mulberry for cloth, 
also for the finishing off of the wooden troughs which, 
in native life, answer to our tubs, buckets, and basins. 
The beautiful finish of some of the existing ‘‘tamanu,” 
or native mahogany troughs, is said to be owing to 
Tute’s famous iron axe. It is to be regretted that 
the first Tahitian teachers caused these mahogany 
trees—the growth of centuries—to be burnt, on ac- 
count of their supposed connection with Miolatry. 

Another use to which it was applied was the making 
of long spears and wooden swords for battle. To a 
Manguaian heathen the one object of life was to fight 
and, as he thought, gain an imperishable name in the 
traditions of his countrymen. From the date of 
| Captain Cook’s visit here (1777) to the year of grace 
1823, when the gospel of peace was first brought, no 
less than sx general pitched battles were fought, in- 
volving in every case a total or partial redistribution 
of lands. More than one powerful tribe at the date 
of the Captain’s visit has long since disappeared. 
For each battle this iron axe, with numerous stone 
auxiliaries, was put into requisition in preparing 
weapons. The old man who gave me this unattrac- 
tive-looking curiosity was himself in four of these 
battles. But times have happily changed, and he 
has changed with them. For about twenty-eight 
years past he has been a consistent church member. 
Wet or dry, my old warrior friend is never absent 
from his place at church or the Bible-class. But his 
bent form cannot, in the nature of things, remain 
long with us. I think the old man’s chief pride is, 
that his only son laboured long and _ successfully 
amongst the heathen of the Loyalty Group until 
driven away by the present masters of those islands. 

A painful point of interest in regard to this relic 
of Captain Cook is, that it was used in slaying human 
sacrifices for Rongo, the chief divinity worshipped 
here in former times. Rongo was supposed to feed 
exclusively on human flesh. His chief representative 
was a conch shell—(Rongo means ‘‘ The Resounder”’) 
—now lying with many other idols in the London 
Missionary Society’s museum. A large block of 
stone, rudely shaped like a man, was also regarded 
as an inferior representation of this Polynesian Mars. 
Many years ago, when these people embraced Chris- 
tianity, this huge stone idol was utterly defaced, and 
the fragments, I believe, form part of the stonework 
of the church at this village. 

About the year 1810, Ngakauvareia, a leading 
warrior of the now almost extinct tribe of Tongaiti, 
was appointed to guard the entrance to the cave of 
Tautua, where they took refuge after having been 
defeated in battle. Unluckily for themselves, they 
had resolved on a midnight attack upon their vic- 
torious adversaries. This plot was revealed by a 
woman, and consequently failed. The dominant 
party, greatly incensed at this discovery, doomed the 
entire tribe of Tongaiti to destruction. But it was 
no easy thing to carry out this cruel design. The 
eave in which they had taken refuge is large and 











very difficult of access. Underneath the vast pile of 
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hardened coral rock there passes on towards the 
ocean a stream of water from the valleys on that 
part of the island. There were two entrances, a 
‘sacred entrance ”’ for warriors, guarded by Ngakau- 
yareia; the other entrance was for women and chil- 
dren employed in collecting food, where, Robinson 
Crusoe fashion, a ladder was placed, to be drawn up 
when not required. At the top another armed man 
kept guard. The interior of the cave is spacious, 
with a level earthen floor, at that time covered with 
dried grass, on which the poor refugees huddled to- 
gether as best they could, and where in the earlier 
days of the siege they amused themselves with 
dancing. Beyond is a dreadful chasm, over which a 
single plank was laid, to enable the entire party to 
gain the other side should the entrance be forced. 
The grand difficulty was how to get food. It was 
only possible to get supplies at night under cover of 
darkness. 

On a given night it was resolved to attack these 
cave-dwellers. The leaders of the attack were anxious 
to ascertain the will of the gods in reference to their 
intended expedition.* A number of centipedes, green 
lizards, and dragon-flies were collected and, at the 
same instant, thrown into a folded leaf of the gigantic 
taro plant, filled with water—a single leaf will easily 
hold half a bucket of water. Only one insect perished 
out of the entire number, therefore it was sagely con- 
cluded that the gods had decreed that only one person 
should that night die at their hands. 

That very evening, as Ngakauvareia (or ‘‘ Deceived 
Heart’) was sleeping at his post, with his spear by 
his side, a foe named Terake (or ‘‘ There-he-is’’) 
climbed up the almost perpendicular rock with his 
hands and feet, and succeeded in gaining the sacred 
entrance unobserved. Had Ngakauvareia been awake 
and given the alarm, nothing would have been easier 
than to have hurled down the daring climber on the 
sharp-pointed rocks below, a depth of thirty feet. 
In the moonlight, Terake plainly discerned the form 
of his unconscious victim, and with a single blow of 
Captain Cook’s axe, clove the skull of the sleeping 
warrior. The body was hastily thrown to those below. 
The noisy formula for killing sacrifices—‘‘ Taumaa, 
Rongo, toou ika,” @.¢., ‘‘Rongo, slay thy fish”— 
roused those within, so that the attacking party were 
glad to retire with a bruise or two from a shower of 
stones, bearing away, however, their bleeding victim 
in triumph. The supposed command of the god 
Rongo had been obeyed—at any rate, their malice 
was gratified. 

The slaughter of the devoted tribe had thus favour- 
ably commenced. A most vigilant watch was kept 
on the starving wretches who tremblingly crept out 
at nightfall in search of food. Relatives from the 
attacking tribe still visited their starving friends 
inside the cave, but were carefully searched lest a bit 
of taro or cocoa-nut should perchance be hidden in 
their long hair or within the girdle. Scarcely a day 
passed without some of them being caught and 
killed. All the dead bodies were collected and laid 
in rows on a rising ground, where in after years a 


* Sometimes the will of the gods was supposed to be made known by 
the success of a fish hunt. Three or four large fish of a certain species 
would be seen enjoying themselves in the shallow waters of the reef. It 
was known beforehand that these fish, if chased, will not return to the 
ocean, else the chase were vain. They invariably make for the shore, or 
for some hiding-place in the reef. A most exciting chase now takes 
place, the fish are literally hunted to death. Sometimes one will escape 
the utmost efforts of the hunters by rushing past them and taking refuge 
in some large hole in the coral too deep to permit a human hand to reach 
the coveted prize within. The number of fish caught was believed to 
prefigure the number of the doomed. 
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church for the worship of the living and true God 
was erected. About fifty in all, when sufficiently 
dried in the sun, were borne across the island to the 
marae, or idol-grove of Rongo, ‘‘to feed him and 
his mother Papa,” according to their mythology. At 
length it was resolved that the drum of peace should 
be beaten, and that Marokore should, in the name 
of the gods, be declared ‘‘lord of Mangaia.” To 
accomplish this, another bleeding victim must be 
expressly slain and offered to this insatiable Rongo. 

Few men were by this time left in the cave, and they 
were reduced almost to skeletons. Nevertheless, they 
kept watch as well they could. Ngutuki was the 
guardian of the common entrance, where the ladder 
was occasionally let down. One morning, by broad 
daylight, the grandfather of one of my deacons, 
being on the watch, observed from a distance that 
Ngutukii had laid himself down to sleep. Axe in 
hand, the murderer crept round stealthily to the foot 
of the ladder, and finding that his approach had not 
been observed, he boldly mounted it and slew 
Ngutuki. No attempt at rescuing the body was 
made by the poor dispirited creatures within. The 
body was at once carried off to the marae in the 
sacred district of Keia as an offering to the gods. 
To show the thorough change which has passed over 
these people, I may mention that this very spot was 
many years afterwards presented by the chief of that 
district to the missionary, my esteemed predecessor, as 
a pen for his cows ! After being exposed there for some 
days, the body was taken to Orongo, where the great 
stone idol Rongo once stood, and was eventually 
thrown into the bush—zot buried. The gods thus 
appeased, the drum of peace was beaten, and the 
few half-starved wretches yet living in the cave were 
permitted to crawl out and show their faces once 
more in the light of day without fear of being 
clubbed. 

Suchis heathenism. Of the numerous church mem- 
bers I knew at the date of my first arrival here who 
took a prominent part in the bloody transactions of 
those days, but few now survive. I have heard the 
sad story over and over again from their lips. Very 
sincerely did they bless God that some years later 
the gospel of peace was conveyed to these shores, 
else they might have been similarly served in their 
turn. 

So much for the history of this old axe. A 
few days ago our aged king called me into his 
house as I was passing by in order to give me two 
beads, about the size of large marbles, which had 
come to light the day previous when digging a 
foundation for a new house. A string of these beads 
was tied with some nails to a piece of wood and 
thrown by Captain Cook to Mourua and Makatu, in 
the hope of establishing a friendly intercourse with 
these islanders. The beads, the first ever seen here, 
were greatly admired. As their blue colour corre- 
sponded to that of the supposed ‘solid stone vault 
above,” they were named “sky pebbles,’ as if verit- 
able chips off the azure arch which encloses earth 
and sea. To this day all beads are designated “ sky 
pebbles,” although their earthly origin is well known. 
A solitary nail is yet preserved as a relic—not of the 
giver, Captain Cook, but of his dusky friend, who 
alone of his countrymen ventured on board the 
moving monster. A neat iron-wood handle was made 
for this nail. It was long used as a bradawl for 
boring holes, so as to secure the different portions of 
canoes with strong cinet. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY MISS E. J. WHATELY, AUTHOR OF “LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.” 


Few recent events have awakened more general 
concern in the British reading public, than the death 
of Charles Dickens. For more than thirty years he 
had maintained his position as the most popular 
novelist of the day, and his death was mourned as a 
public loss, and almost as a personal one, by many 
who only knew him asa writer. Even from the pulpit 
his death has been noticed, and that in a manner to 
increase the enthusiasm of his friends and admirers. 

A short outline of the career of this remarkable 
man will interest many readers. 

Charles Dickens was born on the 7th of February, 
1812. Of his early life we have little account; but 
he began his literary labours while still a mere 
youth, as a reporter for the ‘‘ Mirror of Parliament.” 
He afterwards joined tho staff of the ‘Morning 
Chronicle;”” and it was in that paper, when he 
was only twenty-three years old, that the first of 
his ‘‘Sketches of Life and Character,” entitled, 
‘Thoughts about People, by Boz,” made its appear- 
ance. ‘These sketches were not his earliest attempts 
as a humorous writer; he had already been for some 
little time a contributor to a magazine of the period 
(the ‘‘Old Monthly”) under the title of ‘“‘ Timothy 
Sparks ;’’ but these sketches, collected from the 
‘Morning Chronicle ” of 1835-36, and published in 
the latter year, were the first productions which 
brought him into anything like general notice. 
During the ensuing year or two, he brought out 
several smaller and ephemeral pieces ; but it was in 
1837 that he may be considered as having entered 
on that brilliant and successful career as a writer 
which has recently been closed by his death. 

It was in the above-mentioned year that he was 
requested to write a series of sketches illustrative of 
a set of drawings by Seymour. In this manner the 
‘Pickwick Papers” were begun, and carried on 
independently after the death of the artist. The 
popularity of these ‘‘ Papers’? made many publishers 
eager to secure the young author’s pen; and “ Pick- 
wick’? was followed quickly in succession by 
‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” “‘ Oliver Twist,” and ‘‘ Master 
‘“‘Humphrey’sClock.” Theform of these publications, 
that of monthly numbers, added to their attraction. 
Like the pauses made by the eastern story-tellers in 
the course of the narrative, the intervals between the 
parts of these tales stimulated and intensified the 
eager interest with which they were read. 

The fate of the characters was discussed while in 
abeyance, as if they had been real characters; and 
we remember hearing that letters had actually been 
addressed to the author by tender-hearted readers, 
entreating him to spare the life of ‘“ Little Nell,” 
the heroine of the ‘Old Curiosity Shop.” 

The thin green-backed volumes lay on every library 
table, on the desk of the men of business, were hid 
by the schoolboy under the less inviting covers of the 
Greek ‘‘gradus” or Latin grammar, and devoured 
in every interval of study, somewhat, doubtless, to 
the detriment of his repetitions. ‘‘ Not to have read 
the last number” (of the serial in progress), wrote a 
contemporary reviewer, ‘was looked on as almost 
as irregular as not to have balanced your books.’’* 








* See a very able article on Dickens’s and Thackeray’s works in the 
- pe British Review,” published I believe, some time between 1350 
and 1853, 





It was at this time that Dr. Arnold felt the neces- 
sity of noticing the danger of the intense devotion to 
this new kind of fiction, which was becoming general 
among schoolboys. ‘‘ Former works of amusement,” 
he said, in a sermon preached in Rugby Chapel, in 
November, 1839, ‘‘not being published periodically, 
did not occupy the mind for so long a time, or keep 
alive so constant an expectation. For, by thus dwell- 
ing upon the mind and distilling themselves into it, 
drop by drop, did they possess it so largely, colouring 
even in many instances its very language, and 
affording frequent matter for conversation.” He 
went on, in his own forcible manner, to speak of the 
danger of such mental food to thoughtfulness and 
earnestness of character. 

The truth and justice of such remonstrances were 
acknowledged by thinking men; but they could not 
stem the tide of popularity. The words and expres- 
sions in these monthly tales became, in some instances, 
almost proverbial; allusions to them coloured the 
whole literature of the day, and some of the principal 
characters are at present familiar as household 
words: Squeers, the Yorkshire schoolmaster,— 
Bumble, the workhouse beadle,—Gamp, the hired 
nurse,—have passed into proverbs and bywords. 

In 1841-42, Dickens went to America, and on his 
return produced his ‘‘ American Notes.” The freedom 
of his remarks on the United States gave some offence 
at the time, though years later he was cordially 
welcomed in a second American visit, and candidly 
confessed, in a speech delivered at New York, that 
he had in his younger da¥s judged his entertainers 
hardly, adding that he was delighted to observe 
that many of the peculiarities he had before noticed 
in America were no longer observable. He further 
intimated that he would state as much in all future 
issues of the ‘‘ American Notes.” 

These ‘‘ Notes’? were published simultaneously in 
London and America by the ruse of a Boston pub- 
lisher, and from that time the plan of sending the 
advanced sheets of popular English works to the 
United States has been generally pursued. 

‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ quickly succeeded the 
‘* American Notes,” and was followed by the well- 
known series of ‘‘ Christmas Books.” 

In 1845, Dickens visited Italy, and on his return 
assisted in starting the ‘‘ Daily News,” of which he 
was the first editor, and in which appeared his ‘ Pic- 
tures from Italy.” But the work of editor of a 
daily paper was distasteful to him, and he gladly 
relinquished it in a few months. 

The ‘‘ Pictures from Italy ” was followed by another 
serial tale, ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” and, in 1849-50, by 
‘* David Copperfield,” considered by many as the 
best of Dickens’s works, and in some important 
respects an autobiography. 

All these serials, since the death of Seymour, had 
been illustrated by H. K. Browne, whose title of 
‘** Phiz”’ has been inseparably associated with that of 
our author. 

‘‘ Bleak House ” followed, in twenty parts; and in 
1850 our indefatigable writer started the periodical 
‘* Household Words,” in which appeared ‘A Child’s 
History of England” and ‘Hard Times.”’ But he 
did not discontinue publishing tales in monthly 
parts, in which form “ Little Dorrit” appeared. 
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After nearly ten years’ existence, ‘‘ Household 
Words”? was merged in “ All the Year Round” in 
consequence of a misunderstanding with the pub- 
lishers of the former. In the first pages of the new 
serial appeared the interesting and graphic ‘‘ Tale of 
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Two Cities,” which was followed by “‘ Great Expecta- 
tions’ and several shorter productions. 

“Our Mutual Friend” was published, like its 
predecessors, in twenty monthly parts. This was 
Dickens’s last completed tale. It is generally known 
that he was engaged on a new one, ‘The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,” when death so suddenly cut short 
his career on the 9th of June, 1870. 

A few words on the character and tendency of 
writings which have enjoyed so widespread a fame 
may not here be out of place. 

The history of so rapid a rise from obscurity to 
almost world-wide popularity is certainly a remark- 
able page in literary history ; and whatever may be 
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thought of the comparative merits and defects of 
Dickens’s writings, it is certain that none but a man 
of very uncommon powers could have attained such 
brilliant success. 

But, apart from the actual merits of execution, the 
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novelty of the subjects he has chosen may have had 
some share in contributing to the zest with which 
his books were read. 

They were almost the first vivid pictures ever given 
of a phase of life hitherto excluded from the pages 
of the novelist—the life of the working classes and 
the lower middle classes in London. There had been 
plenty of pictures of rural life, and Scotch life, 
and Irish life, and wild Indian life, and life in the 
olden times, but in English nineteenth-century tales, 
the characters were generally ladies and gentlemen 
of high degree, with occasionally a picturesque cot- 
tager or faithful old servant to relieve the monotony. 





| But scarce any one till Dickens’s time had been bold 
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enough to search the back streets and lanes and 
workshops and lodging-houses of the great city for 
subjects for his pen. 

At first sight they would not appear to afford pro- 
mising scenes for fiction: but Dickens met the diffi- 
culty and overcame it. Many of his pictures are 
over-coloured, bordering on caricature, the situations 
forced, and the language in bad taste; but, admitting 
all this, the power, vividness, and startling reality of 
many of his descriptions, enchain the attention and 
triumph over all obstacles. Like the Flemish interiors, 
the finish and minuteness of the details give a charm 
of their own to the most unattractive subjects. The 
humour, if sometimes out of taste, is generally irre- 
sistible ; and the touches of pathos and fine feeling 
are often more striking and impressive from the very 
homeliness of the surroundings. 

The sketches of character, though rather boldly 
than delicately portrayed, are often thrown off with 
a master hand. 
these powers have been often used in a good cause; 
the wit and sarcasm of our author has been applied 
to show up long-standing abuses, and the vivid and 


And it is but justice to observe that | 
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truthful scenes of homely life have done very much | 


to awaken the sympathy of the rich for the poor, and 
to enable many, whose situation places them out of 
the reach of the sad experience of those who have to 
struggle for bread, to realise daily trials and difficul- 
ties to which they have been strangers. 

The sense of our common brotherhood as sharers 
in the joys and sufferings incident to humanity, 
has been quickened and deepened by his touching 
and truthful pictures of the unselfish kindness often 


shown by the very poor for each other, and the | 
y a, ’ 


glimpses he gives us, in the midst of painful 
scenes of misery and sordid toil, of pure and devoted 
family love, and friendship, and gratitude, and self- 
devotion ; glimpses all the more touching and real to 
our minds from the absence of those picturesque and 
graceful surroundings which were once thought 
essential to move our sympathy and compassion. 
And it must be added, that the pure morality which 
he uniformly upholds, even in those tales which con- 
tain scenes which may shock our taste, forms a 
favourable contrast to too many writers of our day of 
apparently a higher order of refinement. 

So far we can heartily agree with the tribute of 
praise generally bestowed on Dickens’s works. But 
there is another side, which all the eloquent words of 
praise we have listened to from many since his death 
must not lead us to overlook. Along with much 
good, we fear his works have done much harm, and 
this in more than one way. 

To begin with a comparatively minor point; his 
frequent choice of scenes of low and sordid crime— 
or of life, not homely, but coarse and vuelgar—on 
which he dwells in a manner often revolting to good 
taste, is likely to have a hurtful effect, especially on 
young readers. It is easy to lower the tone of the 
mind and to blunt the perceptions, till that which 
was once disgusting becomes a stimulant eagerly 
craved for. 

And apart from the evil of thus depraving the 
taste and injuring natural refinement, there is the 
still greater danger of diminishing the horror and 
instinctive shrinking with which crime and vice and 
all moral degradation should be viewed. We have 
been taught that the passive emotions grow weaker 
by repetition, while the active are strengthened: 
and thus scenes, through which the city mis- 
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sionary and scripture reader, and Bible woman, 
intent only on remedying the evils they see, pass 
unscathed, may be moral poison for the young reader 
who peruses the description of them in the pages of 
Dickens or of other writers who have followed in his 
train. 

We may add, that the introduction of so much 
slang as we meet with in these pages has certainly 
been an injury to the ‘‘well of pure English un- 
defiled.” Without tracing al/ the increase of this 
objectionable mode of speech, of late years, to the 
influence of Dickens, we can scarcely avoid ascribing 
some, and probably no inconsiderable share of it, to 
the tendency of his works. 

But the most serious charge against our author is 
the tone which he has almost uniformly employed in 
connection with religious subjects—those, we mean, 
in which revealed religion is treated. A kind of 
sentimental natural religion, sometimes very plea- 
singly touched on, is to be found in many parts of 
his works; but when Chiistianity—properly so 
called—its professors, and its works, are in question, 
they are generally mentioned in a manner to throwa 
kind of slur on both principles and persons. 

The impressions gathered by one who should form 
his opinions of mankind from Dickens’s works would 
certainly be that religious professors are uniformly 
ridiculous and disgusting, and generally hypocritical ; 
that those actively engaged in such works of charity 
as are at all connected with the spread of the gospel, 
do, in most cases, more harm than good; and that 
those especially who devote themselves to the further- 
ance of mission work abroad, constantly and entirely 
neglect home duties and attention to the poor about 
them, in order to sond superfluous assistance to the 
heathen. 

That these things are said every day by those who 
dislike earnest Christianity and are indifferent to 
evangelistic work—and were said, long before Dickens 
or Thackeray (who wrote much in the same spirit) 
had ever handled a pen—is true enough; but it is 
no light thing to lend a helping hand, by ready 
wit, by brilliant repartees, by lively and humorous 
descriptions, to the wrong side. It is no light service 
rendered to the enemies of gospel truth and mis- 
sionary labours, that any who wish for an excuse for 
disregarding the claims of those who would follow 
the gospel ‘‘ marching orders,” as our great Duke 
called them, to ‘‘teach «JJ nations,”—have only to 
reply to the missionary’s appeal by a witticism about 
Mrs. Jellyby and Borrioboola, or on Mr. Stiggins 
collecting to send out flannels to the infant negroes; 
and that any who would turn active and devoted 
district visitors into ridicule have only to quote Mrs. 
Pardiggle or Mr. Chadband, and use the wit which 
they could not themselves emulate, to throw con- 
tempt on those whose self-denying labours are the 
more distasteful to them because they unconsciously 
east a reproach on their own careless self-indulgence 
or narrow self-absorption. __ 

It may be alleged, in answer to these charges, that 
it is not true religion and true charitythat Mr. Dickens, 
and other writers of the same stamp, decry and 
ridicule, but only false and hypocritical pretenders. 
But they forget that a writer of fiction has a free 
choice of subjects, and in selecting all from one class, 
he is, whether consciously or not, incyleating a 
general principle. The lion in the fable justly com- 


plained of the painter taking a one-sided view when 
he represented the man in his picture as always 
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victorious over his four-footed antagonist, and ob- 
served that had the lions been the painters they 
would have given a different representation. May 
not the friends of Christian missions make a similar 
complaint ? 

It is true that there are, alas! many who, while 
making a high profession of Christianity, show 
plainly by their lives that it is only profession ; and 
many others who, though we may believe them 
sincere and even sound in the faith, nevertheless 
make their religion, and even their work for God, 
ridiculous and odious by their follies, bad taste, and 
inconsistencies. The true Christian mourns, with 
bitter humiliation, over the wounds that his Lord and 
Master thus receives ‘‘in the house of his friends.”’ 
But what can we say of those who deliberately and 
by choice limit themselves to such instances when- 
ever they depict religious persons or those engaged 
in works of charity or missions ? 

Such writers can scarcely be more appropriately 
described than in the language of John Foster, in 
his admirable and too little read essay on the ‘‘ Aver- 
sion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion : ”— 

‘*T will remark,” he says, ‘‘only on one particular 
more, namely, the culpable license, careless, if not 
sometimes malignant, taken by the lighter order of 
these writers, and by some even of the graver, in 
their manner of ridiculing the cant and extravagance 
by which hypocrisy, fanaticism, or the peculiarities 
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of a sect or a period, may have disgraced or falsified | 


Christian doctrines. Sometimes, indeed, they have 
selected and burlesqued modes of expression which 
were not cant, and which ignorance and impiety 
alone would have dared to ridicule. And often, in 
exposing to contempt the follies of notion, or lan- 
guage, or manners, by which a Christian of good 
taste deplores that the profession of the gospel 
should ever have been deformed, they take not the 
smallest care to preserve a clear separation between 
what taste and sense have a right to explode, and 
what piety bids to reverence. By this criminal care- 
lessness (to give it no stronger denomination), they 
have fixed repulsive and irreverent associations on 
the evangelical truth itself, for which many persons, 
when afterwards they have yielded their faith and 
affection to that truth, have had cause to wish that 
certain volumes had gone into the fire, instead of 
coming into their hands.” 

These remarks would be equally applicable, were 
the descriptions in question perfectly truthful and 
accurate. But this they seldom are; and certainly 
not in the cases we have been considering. There 
may be instances in which the romance of a foreign 
mission will lead some enthusiastic person to neglect 
the poor at his door for the objects abroad to whom 
“distance lends enchantment;” but, as ageneral rule, 
we appeal to all who have had opportunities of test- 
ing the matter by experience, whether those who 
work hardest for missions abroad are not generally 
those who also do most for our poor at home; and 
whether, on the other hand,- active help in home 
Objects is usually to be looked for in those who decry 
foreign missions. A glance at our lists of subscrip- 
tions to missionary and home objects will convince 
any one of this, speaking generally. 

Again, we will not deny that some, especially 
women, may be tempted to neglect home claims for 
work in charitable institutions and committees, etc. ; 
there may, perhaps, be women who bear some 
resemblance to the famed ‘Mrs, Jellyby;”’ but that 
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she is a fair specimen of the class of home workers 
for foreign missions, we utterly deny. And even 
more emphatically we must deny that she is a repre- 
sentative of the noble band of men and women who, 
during many years of this present century, devoted 
much of their best energies to the liberation, civilisa- 
tion, and extension of gospel privileges to Africa in 
particular. Some of us have had the privilege of 
knowing more than one of those beloved and 
honoured instruments in their Master’s work—now 
gone hence to rest from their labours, while their 
works follow them—of remembering how the minutest 
and humblest of their home duties were as conscien- 
tiously fulfilled as if they had had no other claims; 
with what self-forgetting love and care the claims 
of the poor, of the homeless wanderer, of the sick 
and afflicted, of friends, neighbours, and kindred, 
were responded to by those who had. found time to 
accomplish more for foreign missions than Mrs. 
Jellyby ever dreamed of. 

We need not name the names that are recalled to 
our remembrance when we dwell on such memories. 
They will be heard one day from One whose ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” is the only tribute 
of praise they would desire. Had Mr. Dickens met 
with such, we can hardly think he would have allowed 
Mrs. Jellyby to be the only representative to such a 
band of workers. 

It is justice to our author to observe that in one 
respect the correctness of his pictures of fanatics and 
hypocrites has suffered by what we must look on as 
a trait much to his credit. He has evidently shrunk 
from introducing sacred words and sacred subjects 
into the conversation of these people, as much as 
would really be natural and usual in persons of that 
class. The Pecksniff or Chadband of real life would 
have interlarded their speech with Scripture phrases 
and solemn allusions at every turn, instead of 
speaking, as they do in Mr. Dickens’s hands, 
more like philanthropic philosophers of the age 
of reason, or an old-fashioned passage from ‘‘ Elegant 
Extracts,” about vice and virtue. This reticence, 
if it arises, as we would hope, from a reverence for 
sacred things, deserves our respect and approbation, 
though the effect is certainly that of making the 
pictures less true to nature than they would other- 
wise be. 

Still it is important to point out the wrong spirit, 
in the respect we have mentioned, in Mr. Dickens’s 
works, because the tone of some recent observations 
on them has been such as to sanction, not only ad- 
miration of his talents and respect for his benevolence, 
but an unquestioning and entire veneration for his 
whole character as a writer, which almost approaches 
adoration, and entirely ignores the possibility of the 
existence of any matter for just blame. Such 
worship of amy human writer must be dangerous, 
but how much more so in the case of one who has 
shown so little regard for the religion of the gospel ; 
and it must be regarded as a solemn duty to warn 
readers, especially young readers, against the danger 
of taking such a writer as their guide. 

In pointing out this evil we are not attempting to 
judge of the author individually; our business is not 
with men, but systems and doctrines. Let us give 
our just meed of praise to all that is excellent in 
Mr. Dickens’s writings, and especially to the generous 
sympathy with which he has pleaded the cause of 
the poor and needy and oppressed; but let us care- 
fully keep in mind that the mercy, justice, and 
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philanthropy he has inculcated are the genuine and 


legitimate fruits of gospel teaching. Those who 
profess to have the root of Christianity in them may 
from failure or inconsistency, or false profession, fail 
to bear the fruit; and again, the reflex influence of 
the gospel, acting indirectly on many who refuse to 
acknowledge its power, may and does produce some 
of the fruits of Christianity without the faith which 
is their legitimate source. But with all these ap- 
parent contradictions and incongruities it remains 
true, that the good tree produces the good fruit; 
and an awful responsibility rests on those who would 
imitate the spies of old, and while presenting the 
goodly fruit of the promised land, give at the same 
time an evil report of that pleasant land, and would 
persuade us to look for such fruits while wandering 
on in the wilderness. ‘‘To the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
VI. 


In preceding papers we have detailed certain cases of 
circumstantial evidence which may be said to bear a 
special character, and to admit in some degree of 
classification. The narratives which will follow, 
while they are no less striking and suggestive, are 
not marked by any special peculiarity. They will 
serve, however, to illustrate the fallacy of human 
judgments, and still better to show the fatal precipi- 
‘tancy with which, in past times, such judgments 
were often arrived at. The lesson they teach has 
been well learned, and is not likely to: be soon for- 
gotten. 

On the first floor of a large hotel in the Rue 
Royale, at Paris, resided the Count and Countess de 
Montgomery. The Count was a personage of rank, 
and the possessor of considerable property, main- 
taining a numerous retinue of attendants, and an 
almoner, who formed part of the establishment. On 
the second and third floors of the same hotel the 
Sieur d’Anglade resided with his lady in a style of 
eonsiderable respectability. The two families lived 
on the most amicable terms. It so happened that 
on one occasion the Count and Countess invited these 
neighbours to accompany them on a visit to one of 
their country seats. The invitation, at first accepted, 
was, for some unexplained reason, subsequently 
declined when the Count and Countess were just on 
the eve of their departure. Many of their numerous 
suite accompanied the family, and amongst these 
was the priest-almoner, Francis Gagnard. From 
some presentiment, it was said, pressing on the 
mind of the Count, they returned to Paris the 
day before they were expected, and in the evening 
they received a visit from the d’Anglades. On 
the following day the unwelcome discovery was 
made that the Count’s strong box had been opened 
by a false key, and completely plundered. Its con- 
tents were thirteen small sacks with a thousand 
silver livres in each. In addition to these were near 
twelve thousand livres in gold, some double pistoles, 
a hundred louis d’or, of a new coinage called au 
cordon, and a pearl necklace worth four thousand 
livres. The whole had vanished. 

The lieutenant of police having been consulted, at 
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once pronounced the crime to have been perpetrated 
by some one within the house, and seems to have 
conceived and manifested a violent prejudice against 
the d’Anglade family. On observing this they 
immediately demanded that their apartments should 
be examined, and a strict search was made, their 
very beds having been ripped up, but nothing what- 
ever was found to implicate any one in the floors 
which they inhabited. In an attic, however, which 
had been used as a kind of lumber-room, there were 
discovered, in an old trunk filled with parchments 
and rubbish, seventy louis d’or au cordon, wrapped 
up ina paper on which a genealogical table was 
printed, both of which Montgomery claimed, although 
the coin had no peculiar mark, and was in general 
circulation. From this moment the suspicions enter- 
tained by the lieutenant were adopted by the Count. 
He loudly avouched the honesty of all his servants, 
and invidiously adverted to the theft of a piece of 
plate from the Sieur Grimandet, a former tenant, the 
d’Anglades at the time living in the hotel. These 
suspicions were strengthened by the fact that it 
was known that d’Anglade had expensive habits, 
and that on their desiring him to count the coin he 
was observed to tremble. His trembling was the 
agitation of innocence under an accusation false but 
plausible. After this the small room in which the 
almoner, a page, and a valet de chambre slept, was 
subjected to a close search, and here, in a recess in 
the wall, were found five sacks containing a thousand 
livres each, and a sixth from which two hundred had 
been extracted. The d’Anglades were committed to 
prison, and it seems, by the law of France, the pre- 
judiced police lieutenant who committed was the 
judge by whom they were to be tried. D’Anglade 
appealed to the parliament against this foul prejudg- 
ment, but he appealed in vain. It would appear 
that Count Montgomery had his misgivings, for he 
ordered his almoner, the priest Gagnard, to say a 
solemn mass at the church of Saint Esprit for the 
detection of the culprits; and accordingly the ‘holy 
man’”’ so fervently implored the aid of the Divine 
Being that the prosecutor’s conscience was at rest. 
The almoner was examined as a witness at the trial, 
though what was the nature of his evidence does 
not appear; whatever it may have been, satisfactory 
proofs were wanting to inculpate the accused. The 
public eye was upon the judge, and, without 
plausible proof, even a prejudiced judge shrank 
from pronouncing judgment. But he had an alter- 
native, which at that time unhappily was legal. 
What the witnesses failed in proving, the torture 
might goad the accused to confess; they therefore 
put d’Anglade to the question, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary—they tormented him even to the verge of 
death, and then, covered over with wounds, his back 
dislocated, his whole frame shattered, all in ruins 
save a noble nature, they bore him back to prison 
beseeching God to manifest his innocence, and to 
pardon his inhuman persecutors and his inexorable 
judge. Although they failed in proving his guilt, 
they sentenced him to restore the amount which had 
been stolen, and to serve for nine years chained as a 
galley-slave. From this last degradation he was 
saved by death, for he sank in his dungeon at Mar- 
seilles, having received the sacraments. His poor 
widow and orphan, stripped of everything, even of 
the bed on which they lay, were banished from 
Paris and its precincts, and cast upon the world, 
forsaken and heartbroken. 
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After the death of d’Anglade and the utter desola- 
tion of his family, their innocence was clearly 
demonstrated. Inquiry was instituted in consequence 
of some letters which, at first anonymous, appear to 
have been written by an Abbé de Fontpierre, and 
the truth was brought to light. This son of the 
Church and expounder of doctrine was a member of 
a thieves’ society, and, as such, an associate of one 
Belestré, who was the principal in the crime. What 
motive impelled Fontpierre to write the letters— 
whether it was some quarrel with Belestré, or remorse 
at the fate of d’Anglade—does not appear. Belestré 
could not have accomplished the crime without assist- 
ance, and such was afforded him by Francis Gagnard, 
the inmate of Montgomery’s house, and his trusted 
almoner, the reverend divine who actually celebrated 
the sacred ceremony at Saint Esprit for the discovery 
of the criminals. Gagnard and Belestré, both natives 
of the town of Mons, had been associates from in- 
fancy. The former was the son of a gaoler; he 
had journeyed to Paris as an adventurer, and was 
eking out a mere subsistence by saying masses at 
the church of Saint Esprit, when Montgomery 
admitted him on his establishment. The return he 
made was the furnishing his friend Belestré with 
wax impressions of all the keys he found there. 
It turned out that Belestré was a still greater 
villain than himself, having been in the army, from 
which he deserted after murdering his sergeant, 
and was afterwards prowling about the dens of 
Paris, alternately a gambler, a beggar, and a bully. 


Gagnard left the service of Montgomery after the. 


conviction of d’Anglade, and following his criminal 
bent, soon found himself in prison, and, strangely 
enough, in the same cell with Belestré, arrested 
about the same time on a different charge. In the 
meantime the contents of the anonymous letters 
having much impressed the authorities, it occurred to 
them to interrogate the Count’s late almoner and his 
fellow-prisoner as to the robbery in the Rue Royale. 
They were first examined apart, and an immediate 
prosecution was the result. The Abbé de Fontpierre 
gave most important evidence. Amongst other 
things he deposed, that being in a room adjoining 
one in which the accused was- holding a revel, 
he heard Belestré say, ‘‘Come, my friend, let us 
drink and be merry, while d’Anglade is at the 
galleys.” ‘‘ Poor man,” answered the almoner, “I 
can’t help being sorry for him; he is a good sort of 
man, and was always obliging to me.” ‘‘Sorry!” 
said the other, with a laugh, ‘sorry for the man 
who has saved us from suspicion and made our 
fortune!’”? A woman named De la Comble deposed 
that Belestré frequently showed her a beautiful pearl 
necklace, which he said he had won at play. Upon 
Belestré there was found a gazette of Holland, in which, 
after reference to the d’Anglade case, there was a 
positive statement that the men who were really guilty 
of that robbery had been since executed at Orleans 
for another crime. Of this it was supposed he had 
himself procured the insertion in order to lull inquiry. 
Unfortunately, however, for him and his confederate, 
there was also found on him a document, in Gagnard’s 
writing, alluding to the anonymous letters, and 
advising him by some means or other to quict or 
to rid himself of the Abbé de Fontpierre. In addi- 
tion to this it was shown that Gagnard, who on 
entering the Count’s service was almost destitute, 
and who could have saved but little from his salary, 
had on leaving it a profusion of money, which he 
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lavished in feasting and debauchery. Belestré, also, 
was proved at the same period to have purchased an 
estate at Mons, where his father was a humble 
tanner. Madame d’Anglade completely cleared up 
the paltry suspicions by which her husband had been 
sacrificed ; but it is needless to detail the particulars 
of the exculpation, as the criminals made a full 
confession of their guilt. Indeed, Gagnard went 
farther, and declared that, had he been closely in- 
terrogated during the first inquiry, such was his con- 
fusion, he must have admitted everything. But the 
mind of the judge was all intent on vindicating the 
prejudices in which he never should have indulged. 


A few years after the events above narrated, the 
same judge who had condemned the Sieur d’Anglade 
convicted and executed the innocent Le Brun upon 
testimony no less fallacious, At that time there lived 
in Paris a woman of fashion, known as Lady Mazell. 
Her house was roomy and lofty ; onthe ground floor 
was a large hall in which was a grand staircase; in 
a room opening into the hall slept the valet, whose 
name was Le Brun; the rest of this floor consisting 
of apartments in which the lady saw company. In 
the floor up one pair of stairs was the lady’s own 
chamber, which was in front of the house, and 
was the innermost of three rooms from the grand 
staircase. The key of this chamber was usually 
taken out of the door and laid on a chair by the 
servant who was last with the lady, and who, 
pulling the door after her, shut it with a spring, so 
that it could not be opened from without. In this 
chamber, also, were two doors—one communicating 
with a back staircase, the other with a wardrobe 
which also opened on the back stairs. On the second 
floor slept the Abbé Poulard ; and on the third story 
were the chambers allotted to the servants; the 
fourth story consisted of lofts and granaries, whose 
doors were always open. 

On the last Sunday in November, the two daughters 
of Le Brun, the valet, who were fashionable milliners, 
waited on the lady, and were kindly received ; but, 
as she was going to church to the afternoon service, 
she pressed them to come again when she could have 
more of their company. Le Brun attended his lady 
to church, and then went to another himself, after 
which he went to several places, and having supped 
with a friend, he went home. Lady Mazel supped 
with the Abbé Poulard, as usual, and about eleven 
o’clock retired to her chamber, attended by her 
maids. Before they left her Le Brun came to the 
door to receive his orders for the next day; then one 
of the maids laid the key of the room door on the 
chair next it—they went out, and Le Brun following 
shut the door after him. 

In the morning he went to market, made his pur- 
chases, and returning home transacted his business 
as usual. At eight o’clock he expressed surprise 
that his lady did not get up, as she generally rose 
early. He went to his wife’s lodging, which was 
close by, told her he was uneasy that his lady’s bell 
had not rung, and gave her some money which he 
desired her to lock up; he then went home again, 
and found the servants dismayed at hearing nothing 
of their lady. When one of them observed that he 
feared she had been seized with an illness, Le Brun 
said, ‘‘It must be something worse ; my mind mis- 
gives me, for I found the street door open last night 
after all the family were in bed.” They then sent 
for the lady’s son, M. de Savoniere, who hinted to 
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Le Brun his fear of an apoplexy. Le Brun,replied 
that he feared something worse, and again mentioned 
his having found the street door open. A smith was 
sent for, the door was broken open, and Le Brun, 
running to the bed, after calling several times, drew 
back the curtains and cried out, ‘‘Oh, my lady is 
murdered!’ He then ran to the wardrobe and took 
up the strong box, and finding it heavy, said, ‘She 
has not been robbed, how is this?’ The body, on 
examination, showed no less than fifty wounds; 
they found in the bed a scrap of a cravat of coarse 
lace, and a napkin made into a nightcap, which was 
blood-stained, and had the family mark on it. From 
the wounds on the lady’s hand, it appeared she had 
struggled bravely with the assassin; she could not 
ring for aid, the bell-strings being twisted round the 
tester, and thus out of her reach. A knife was found 
in the ashes almost consumed by the fire; the key of 
the chamber had been taken from the chair; but there 
were no marks of violence on any of the doors, nor 
were there any indications of a robbery, as a large 
sum of money and all the lady’s jewels were found in 
the strong box and other places. 

On being examined, Le Brun stated that after he 
left the maids on the stairs he went down into the 
kitchen and, sitting down by the fire, he fell asleep ; 
that he slept, as he thought, about an hour, and 
going to lock the street door, he found it open; that 
he locked it, and took the key with him to his 
chamber. When searched, there was found in his 
pocket a key, the wards of which had been enlarged 
by filing, and which was found to open the street 
door, the antechamber, and both the doors in Lady 
Mazel’s chamber. On trying the bloody nightcap on 
Le Brun’s head, it was found to fit him exactly, 
whereupon he was committed to prison. 

At the trial it appeared that the lady had been 
murdered by some persons who had been admitted by 
Le Brun for the purpose. He could not himself 
have done it, because there was no blood upon his 
clothes, nor any scratch on his person, as there must 
have been on the murderer from the victim’s 
struggling. But that Le Brun had let him in 
seemed clear. None of the locks were forced, and 
his story of finding the street door open, the circum- 
stances of the key and the nightcap, also of a ladder 
of ropes being found in the house, which might be 
supposed to be laid there by Le Brun to take off the 
attention from himself, were all interpreted as proofs 
of his guilt. It was inferred that he had an accom- 
plice, because part of the cravat found in the bed 
was discovered not to be his, but the maids deposed that 
they had washed such a@ cravat for one Berry, who had 
been a footman to the lady, and who was turned away about 
four months before for robbing her. There was also 
found in the loft at the top of the house, under some 
straw, a shirt very bloody, but which evidently had 
never belonged to Le Brun. The accused had 
nothing to oppose to these strong circumstances but 
his long and faithful service and his uniformly good 
character. It was resolved to put him to the torture 
in order to discover his accomplices. This was done 
with such severity that he died in a few days of the 
injuries he received, declaring his innocence with his 
dying breath. 

Poor Le Brun had scarcely been dead a month 
when there came information from the provost of Sens 
that a dealer in horses had lately set up there by the 
name of John Garlet, but whose real name was found 
to be Berry, and that he had been a footman in 
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Paris. In consequence of this he was taken up, and 
the suspicion of his guilt was increased by his at- 
tempting to bribe the officers. On searching him ag 
gold watch was found, which proved to be Lady 
Mazel’s. A person in Paris swore to seeing him go 
out of Lady Mazel’s the night she was murdered ; 
and a barber swore to shaving him next morning, 
when, on his remarking to his customer that his handg 
were very much scratched, Berry said he had been 
killing a cat. His guilt being evident, he was con- 
demned to the torture, and afterwards to be broken 
alive on the wheel. Under the torture, he made, as 
many others have done, a false confession, declaring 
that at the instigation of Madame de Savoniere, Lady 
Mazel’s daughter, he and Le Brun had undertaken 
to rob and murder the lady, and that Le Brun mur- 
dered her while he guarded the door to prevent 
surprise. But when brought to the place of execu- 
tion, he recanted what he had said against Le Brun 
and Madame de Savoniere, and confessed —‘“ that he 
came to Paris on the Wednesday before the murder 
was committed. On the Friday evening he went 
into the house, and, unperceived, got into one of the 
lofts, where he lay till Sunday morning, subsisting 
on apples and bread which he had in his pockets; 
that about eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, when 
he knew the lady had gone to church, he stole 
down to her chamber, and the door being open, he 
tried to get under the bed; but it being too low, he 
returned to the loft, pulled off his coat and waistcoat, 
and returned to the chamber a second time in his 
shirt. He then got under the bed, where he con- 
tinued till the afternoon, when Lady Mazel went to 
church; that knowing she would not come back soon, 
he left his hiding-place, and being incommoded with 
his hat he threw it under the bed and made a cap of 
a napkin which lay on a chair, secured the bell-strings, 
and then sat down by the fire, where he continued till 
he heard her coach drive into the courtyard, when 
he again got under the bed and remained there; 
that Lady Mazel having been in bed about an hour, 
he got from under it and demanded her money; she 
began to cry out and attempted to ring, upon which 
he stabbed her, and she resisting with all her strength, 
he repeated the stabs till she was dead; that he then 
took the key of the wardrobe cupboard from the bed’s 
head, opened the cupboard, found the key of the 
strong box, opened it and took out all the gold he 
could find, to the amount of about six hundred livres; 
that he then locked the cupboard, and replaced the 
key at the bed’s head, threw his knife into the fire, 
took his hat from under the bed, left the napkin in 
it, took the key of the chamber from the chair, and 
let himself out ; went to the loft, where he pulled off 
his shirt and cravat, and leaving them there, put on 
his coat and waistcoat, and stole softly down stairs; 
and finding the street door only on the single lock, he 
opened it, went out, and left it open; that he had 
brought a rope ladder to let himself down from a 
window if he had found the street door double locked, 
but finding it otherwise, he left the rope ladder at 
the bottom of the stairs, where it was found.” 

Thus was this foul mystery cleared up—and thus 
were all the circumstances which appeared against 
Le Brun accounted for consistently with his innocence. 
Le Brun perished, as d’Anglade had perished, through 
the headlong precipitancy of the criminal cpurt and the 
judge. The reader will see that the words we have 
printed above in italics point to a clue which, had it 
been perceived by the officers of police, and followed 
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up with but average pertinacity, must have led to 
the discovery of the real criminal—and the life of 
Le Brun had been spared. 





CURIOSITIES OF SOUTHWARK. 


BY JOHN TIMBS, 
I. 


Aurnover this ancient and important suburb of 
London bears a Saxon name, its origin may, with 
something more than probability, be ascribed to the 
Romans, who, on their arrival, found the extensive 
tract of land between Lambeth and Deptford over- 
flowed by the Thames. They raised embankments 
to confine the river within its proper channel; and 
some writers have inferred that the banks were left 
a swampy marsh, and thus remained for centuries. 
But the Romans, doubtless, constructed causeways 
across the marshes, communicating with their roads 
through Kent and Surrey. Whether any permanent 
bridge connecting north and south London was 
built by the Romans is uncertain. Some antiquaries 
have been of opinion that the Roman settlement of 
London was on this spot, chiefly because the geo- 
grapher Ptolemy has mentioned it among the places 
south of the Thames. However, admitting his 
statement to be correct, it would merely show that in 
the second century, when Ptolemy wrote, the Romans 
had some establishment on the south side of the 
river. The embankment, whereby an extensive 
tract of land was redeemed from the Thames, is now 
almost universally ascribed to the Romans during an 
early period of their dominion in Britain; and this 
work was most probably contemporaneous with the 
great Roman roads, three of which had their common 
termination in St. George’s Fields, and thence com- 
municated with London by a ferry over the river 
to Dowgate ; since it can hardly be supposed that the 
Romans, during the almost four centuries of their 
occupation of this country, having embanked the 
river, would neglect to strengthen and fortify the 
bank opposite to their principal city, towards which 
so many of their chief roads converged. 

2oman coins, tesselated pavements, tiles, sepulchral 
urns, hypocaust flues, and other remains of Roman 
oceupation, have been found in Southwark ; where 
also the remains of Roman dwellings and villas prove 
this to have been an important place of residence as 
well as of Roman interment. The museum of the 
late Mr. George Gwilt was especially rich in remains 
found in Roman Southwark. 

A recent discovery points to an earlier period. In 
1866 there were found, in digging the foundation of 
a warehouse in Southwark, pits of Roman pottery 
above piles and puddled clay, and shells, pebbles, 
and refuse such as are seen along the water’s 
edge, although the spot in question is full three 
hundred yards from the Thames shore. These piles 
are thought to have once supported Jake dwellings 
similar to those found in Finsbury and Moorfields, 
each group with a kitchen-midden ; near the piles were 
the remains of a Roman villa. These discoveries, 
made north and south of the Thames, manifest how 
appropriate and descriptive was the British name 
of our ancient metropolis, Lyn Din, the Lake Town. 

Of the etymology of the name of this ancient 
suburb, Mr. Ralph Lindsay, rF.s.a., has collected 
no fewer than ninety-seven authorities, commencing 
with Sudperke, during the Saxon Heptarchy ; and to 
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its fortification may be traced another Saxon name, 
Sudwerche, the south work of London. It is called 
Sur-der-virke in a Danish account of a battle fought 
here by King Olaf, in 1008, and Suthweoree in a 
narrative of Karl Godwin’s attack, in 1052, when 
here was a wooden bridge, which Maitland believed 
to have been erected between 993 and 1016, to 
prevent the Danish incursions up the river; but 
Stow claims the building of this wooden bridge for 
the pious Brothers of St. Mary’s Monastery, on the 
Bank-side, though this is very questionable. 

Southwark is described in Domesday Book as one 
monastery and one watercourse, held by King 
Edward the Confessor, on the day that he died. 
About twenty years before this, Southwark was 
burnt by William the Conqueror. The borough 
then belonged to the king, but the revenue from 
it was only sixteen pounds. In 1327, upon the 
complaint that Southwark was the resort of felons 
and thieves, Edward 11 sold the town to the citizens 
of London, the king being still the lord of the 
manor, and appointing the bailiff. Edward iv 
granted the citizens an annual fair. By charter of ~ 
Edward vi the full control of Southwark was vested 
in the citizens, and in 1550 it was constituted a Ward 
of the City. 

Jack Cade, July 5, 1450, arrived in Southwark, at 
the White Hart, his head-quarters, for he was not 
suffered to enter the city. In the inn-yard one of 
his leading rebels was beheaded. This was the largest 
inn in London except one. And on February 3, 1554, 
Sir Thomas Wyat and his Kentish men came by 
Kent Street and Barmesy (Bermondsey) Street into 
Southwark. What long lines of conquest and de- 
votion, of turmoil and rebellion, of victory, gorgeous 
pageantry, and grim death, have poured through 
Kent Street, to our time, part of the great way from 
Dover and the Continent into the metropolis. The 
Roman invader came along the rich, marshy ground 
now supporting the roadway. Thousands of pious 
and weary pilgrims have passed along this cause- 
way to St. Thomas of Canterbury; here the Black 
Prince rode with his royal captive from Poictiers ; 
and the victor of Agincourt was carried in kingly 
state to his last earthly bourne. And by this route 
Cade advanced with his 20,000 insurgents from 
Blackheath to Southwark; and the unhappy Wyat 
marched to discomfiture and death. 

Ancient Southwark was but a small portion of what 
we know as the Borough: it was the Guildable 
Manor, extending from Thames Bank to St. Mar- 
garet’s Hill south, Tooley Street east, and St. Mary 
Overy’s Dock west. The other portions, the King’s 
and Great Liberty Manors, were not part of the 
Borough until they were purchased by the Corpo- 
ration of London from King Edward v1. 

Southwark was first called the Borough in the 
eighteenth century: it occupies an area nearly equal 
to that of the City of London itself. The principal 
street, formerly called Long Southwark, and now 
High Street, had in our time many picturesque 
gabled houses, the last of which were removed for the 
approach to New London Bridge. We remember 
on the west side ‘‘ The Tumble-down Dick” tavern, 
with the sign painted as a drunken toper, a caricature 
of the downfall of Richard Cromwell, ‘‘ the New 
Protector.”” On the east side were many old inn- 
yards with galleried fronts. The most ancient was 
the Zubard (corrupted to Talbot), the hostelry where 
Chaucer and the other pilgrims met together, and 
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with Henry Bailly, their host, ‘‘ accorded about the 
manner of their journey to Canterbury.” The build- 
ing of Chaucer’s time was a timber house, which was 
standing until 1676, when it was destroyed in a great 
fire, afterwhich the inn was rebuilt, with a “‘ Pilgrims’ 
Hall;” the ignorant landlord, or tenant, instead of 
the ancient sign of the Tabard (a jacket or sleeveless 
coat, embroidered with arms), put up a Talbot, or dog 
socalled. We remember the modern sign, said to have 
been painted by that ingenious but eccentric artist, 
William Blake. It was one of his twelve ‘ Inven- 
tions;”’ and of his Canterbury Pilgrimage, and the 
more famous one by Stothard, there arose a dire 
controversy between Blake and Cromek the engraver. 
The coincidence was so close that Blake accused 
Stothard of obtaining knowledge of his design 
through Cromek; while Stothard, with equal 
warmth, asserted that Blake had commenced his 
picture in rivalry of himself. Blake declared that 
Cromek had actually commissioned him to paint the 
Pilgrimage before Stothard thought of his, to which 
Cromek replied that the order had been given in a 
vision, for he never gave it. Allan Cunningham 
remarked, that ‘‘it is probable that Blake obeyed 
some imaginary revelation in this matter, and mis- 
took it for the order of an earthly employer.” 

The ‘‘George”’ is mentioned in the reign of 
Henry vit (1554); it was entirely burnt in the Great 
Fire of 1676, which was stopped by the substantial 
building of St. Thomas’s Hospital, then recently 
erected. The George was rebuilt on the old plan, 
having open wooden galleries leading to the chambers 
on each side, and at the end of the inn-yard. The 
house issued tokens in the seventeenth century, two 
of which are in the Beaufoy Collection at Guildhall. 

The ‘‘ White Hart”’ has been already mentioned as 
Cade’s house. There is a curious notice of it in the 
‘“Paston Letters,’ vol. i., p. 61; and the inn of our 
time is well described in Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers.” The ‘“ King’s Head” had, within recollec- 
tion, a large and well-painted two-thirds-length of 
Henry vit forits sign. ‘The ‘‘ White Lion,” formerly 
a prison as well as an inn, occurs in records temp. 
Henry vul, as belonging to the Priory of St. Mary 
Overie. The rabble apprentices of 1640 (as Laud 
relates) released the whole of the prisoners in the 
‘White Lion.” A house adjoining, ‘The Three 
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to have been attached to the original town-hall, nearly 
opposite the church of St. Olave, in Tooley Street, 
We cannot suppose the original Southwark Mint to 
have occupied the site of the Mint, opposite St. 
George’s Church, which was not within the ancient 
town. This Mint consisted of several streets and 
alleys, each entrance having its gate. It became 
early an asylum for debtors, coiners, and vagabonds, 
traitors, felons, and outlaws, who, temp. Edward v1, 
herded in St. George’s parish. This Mint became 
such a pest that in the reigns of William mr and 
George 1 its privileges were abolished. One of the 
statutes then passed relieved all debtors under £50 
who had taken sanctuary in the Mint from their 
creditors: so that in one day some thousands of the 
‘‘Minters”’ went out of the land of bondage in cara- 
vans, carts, and waggons, on horses, asses, and on 
foot ; when bailiffs layin ambuscade in ditches on the 
road, to take any stragglers from the main body, on 
their way to be cleared at the Guildford Sessions. 
The Mint was the retreat of poor poets: 


‘New from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme.”— Pope, 


Nahum Tate, once poet laureate, died in the Mint. 
Illicit marriages were performed here as in the Fleet 
Prison ; and the place continued to be tenanted by an 
indigent and profligate population even to our time. 

Suffolk House, sumptuously built by Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, occupied the site of the 
Mint. It came into the hands of Henry vin. 
Edward vi occasionally visited it, and feasted there 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs. The mansion was in an 
extensive park. Queen Mary granted the property to 
Archbishop Heath, for York House, Westminster; 
the archbishop sold the buildings, which were taken 
down, and with the materials were built the Mint 
houses of our time. ‘The site of the sumptuous palace 
of the Duke is kept in memory by Suffolk Street and 
Court. 

Tooley Street and its offshoots were the estate of the 
Prior of Lewes; the ‘‘ Abbot’s Inn of St. Augustine,” 
the inn of the Abbot of Battle, and its Mills, were 
afterwards the site of the Borough Compter in Mill 
Lane. The “ Manor of the Maze” is kept in memory 


| by Maze Pond, and the maze was built upon in the 


Brushes, or Holy Water Sprinklers,” was of the | 


time of Elizabeth. 


‘The Bear at the Bridge Foot”’ | 


is mentioned as early as 1463, and lasted till 1761. | 


Pepys mentions the landlady of this house drowning 
herself. In taking down the inn were found gold 
and silver coins of Elizabeth to a considerable value. 
Southwark had also its ‘ Boar’s Head,” the pro- 
perty of Sir John Fastolff of Caistor, who bequeathed 
the ‘‘Boar’s Head’’ and other property in South- 
wark to Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Southwark had its Saxon and Norman Mints for 
coinage; and coins of Ethelred 1, Canute, Edward 
the Confessor, Harold, William 1 and 1, Henry 1, 
and Stephen, with the Southwark mint-mark, are 
known to collectors. The precise site of the original 
Mint in Southwark is unknown, but it was probably 
within the ancient town, or Guildable Manor. It may 
have been under the direction of the early Bishops of 
Winchester, as moneyers, at or near their Manor of the 
Clink. Of Bishop Henry, illegitimate brother of 
King Stephen, there exists a silver penny (the only 
specimen known), bought for £20 10s., and now in 
the British Museum. The Saxon Mintis also thought 





17th century. Upon the site of “St. Thomas’s 
ents” the Protestant refugees of the Palatinate in 
Germany ‘pitched their tents” in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Horselydown was a grazing-field in 
the time of Elizabeth, ‘‘ where horses and other cattle 
used to pasture and /ye down before the strcet was 
built.” 


After the Mattle. 


HomEwArp with agonising step and slow 

They toil along, their manly faces marr’d 

Vith pain and dust and blood, their bodies searr’d 

3y that loud iron shower which laid them low : 
Whose fatal sweep is marked by miles of woe, 

Acres of slain ; while pitying angels guard 

The stricken forms from human love debarr’d ; 
And Night impartial weeps o’er friend and foe. 
Oh, cursed War ! how long wilt thou create 

Here on God’s beauteous earth a very hell ? 
How long wilt thou presume to desecrate 

God’s image fair in man, with shot and shell ? 
Oh, come, Desire of nations, Prince of peace,* 
Set up Thy kingdom and make wars to cease ! 


RICHARD WILTON, M.A. 
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